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Library School ; Library School of the New 
York Public Library; Pratt Institute, 
School of Library Science; Simmons Col- 
lege, Department of Library Science; Syra- 
cuse University Library School; University 
of Illinois Library School; University of 
Wisconsin Library School; Western Re- 
serve University Library School. 

It seems clear to the schools that there 
is a distinct field for both the section and 



the Association, but what the relation of 
the Association should be to the section 
has never been publicly discussed so far as 
I know. The fields do overlap somewhat, 
and it may even be that strictly speaking 
the field of the Association's work is in- 
cluded in that of the section; but the As- 
sociation cultivates its particular part 
much more intensively than the section 
can. 



THE READING OP THE ADOLESCENT GIRL 
By Mrs. Louise M. Dunn, Supervisor of Clubs, Cleveland, 0. 



As we look through our catalogs and see 
the growing list of scientists and educators 
who are making their contributions to the 
study of the adolescent girl, we appreciate 
how fully the fundamental importance of 
her place in our social economy is recog- 
nized. 

Possibly in no other land has she so 
rich and varied a heritage as here in 
America; possibly in no other land has she 
a more difficult way to find. In this situa- 
tion lies much of the obligation to all who 
would serve her, and not least to those of 
us who seek to touch her life through read- 
ing. 

We all know her. She may be the Italian 
with her love of sunshine and color; the 
Russian girl who feels the coldness of our 
life in comparison with the warm neighbor- 
liness of her remembered village; the Slav 
girl with her love of fairy stories, or our 
own American girl with her less colorful 
background, often feeling most keenly the 
deep need of the thrill that the book may 
stir. These are a few of the many types. 

In that wonderful book, "The spirit of 
youth and the city streets," Miss Jane 
Addams has drawn aside the curtain and 
shown us how passionate Is this desire of 
youth for a fuller and richer life, and 
through her interpretation, that of a poet 
and artist, service to youth becomes our 
greatest opportunity for world service. 

The desire to read, we are told, implies 



discontent with our knowledge, with our 
ideas, and is an inner-urge for an enlarge- 
ment of our personality. Reading is a cre- 
ative act, especially in the adolescent 
period. 

In the adolescent period of girlhood, it is 
generally accepted, we have life's most 
subtle and turbulent emotional experience, 
an experience that girlhood itself is least 
capable of understanding. For this reason 
it seems no intrusion to consider her read- 
ing in its relation to this experience, to ob- 
serve by what means she seeks to gather 
from her reading the knowledge necessary 
for her development, how she proceeds to 
rearrange and adapt it to her innermost 
needs, how she crystallizes it into her 
moral life and by what strange alchemy she 
creates from it nutriment for later growth. 

Dismissing those well-known racial 
angles by which her reading is influenced, 
such as her keen love for the simple folk 
tales if she has not had an opportunity to 
know them at an earlier period, let us first 
consider some of those spontaneous im- 
pulses that move her without reasoning 
toward the actions necessary for her exist- 
ence and development. Among the strong- 
est are, of course, the instincts of home- 
making and personal adornment, the "naive 
indications of her desire to attract." How 
passionately she loves to adorn herself in 
things that are colorful and beautiful, al- 
though she may disregard all sense of fit- 
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ness, according to more mature standards. 
How wonderful, do you recall, was that 
book whose heroine still lives in your mem- 
ory, glorified in her blue satin; how you 
reveled in her jewels, and the luxury of 
her life. For what is the fairy given her 
magic wand, if it is not for making this 
glorious transformation, so dear to the 
heart of youth? 

"At this period," says Stanley Hall, 
"girls would love above all things to be- 
come milliners and dressmakers." May I 
read you some bits from a story written by 
a girl of thirteen, living in a very poor and 
congested part of our city? Carmella is of 
Austrian birth and came to America as a 
fairly young child. Her mother is an in- 
valid, her father a day laborer. The story 
tells of the deep friendship of two young 
girls and the adventures that befell them. 

In chapter one, Carmen Fair, the hero- 
ine, received an invitation to attend a 
party, and "she asks her mother, with a 
bright smile, 'What dress shall I wear?' 
'Well,' said Mrs. Fair, 'you might wear 
your pink silk or your blue silk, or the one 
like your pink one.' " Carmen gets up in 
the morning "full of spirit" and "puts on 
her dainty middy dress and tennis shoes 
and her white sporting hat and goes to the 
park to play tennis." Later, "she goes to 
her room, takes out her pink silk dress, 
puts it on, she takes out her pink silk stock- 
ings, patent-leather shoes, puts them on, 
and she dresses her hair in a new and be- 
coming way, with a big pink bow at the 
back." "She puts on her pink gloves and a 
beautiful wide pink hat." At the party her 
friends call her "Pinkie." Her friend, 
"Marjory, was dressed all in blue and 
Helen in white, and it was grand, grand." 

Can you realize what might be the trag- 
edy in the narrow life of a Carmella if she 
must depend upon a Laura Jean Libbey and 
her extravagant followers for her inspira- 
tion? 

The story from which these selections 
were taken shows how keenly our adoles- 
cent girl is reaching out for materials to 
incorporate into her experience, and that 
instead of the colorless love story manu- 



factured for her especially, we could with 
profit supply finer materials to satisfy this 
desire for materially visualizing color and 
richness and to give her some insight into 
the finer conventions of our social inter- 
courses. 

Imitation also is strong at this period; 
she is constantly ruled by suggestion, and 
what to others may seem the most absurd 
affectation, to her may be the most satisfy- 
ing imitation. What an opportunity here 
for developing taste! 

Another instinct is her love of the som- 
ber or the minor note, and consequently, of 
the sad story, with its excuse for tears, 
which the psychologist tells us in a very 
technical language, is her "means of in- 
creasing and multiplying motivations." 
"By laughing and crying," he tells us, 
"good and evil are made to appear further 
apart, moral love and hate are given their 
bearings, and so life is aglow with color 
and zest." 

Another instinct strong in this period Is 
the sex instinct. Our experience with girls 
who live in the congested districts of our 
cities where they have so little privacy in 
the home that few facts of life are un- 
known to them, inclines us to believe that 
they often come at an early age into a very 
mature knowledge of the sex relation on 
its purely physical side. It is most inter- 
esting to find our most eminent psycholo- 
gists agreeing that the desire to know 
about her physical self comes to the girl at 
pre-adolescence and should be met at that 
time. It is, therefore, at the adolescent 
period, not so much sex knowledge that 
girls need, as it is books, which set before 
them high expressions of love and its nor- 
mal possibilities. In other words, instead 
of the sex knowledge which would come to 
her in the off-color book, she should have 
literature presenting one of these subli- 
mated love stories in dramatic form, for 
it is such literature which makes the most 
vital connection with adolescent thought 
and emotion. The writer's feeling, more- 
over, is that the wholesome romance of 
fine plays is much intensified by its being 
shared, by being read in groups. What rich 
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experience we have had as we have noted 
how keenly girls of twelve or more are in- 
terested in group reading of the "Taming 
of the shrew," "Romeo and Juliet," "As 
you like it," "She stoops to conquer." For 
example, the play which the Supervisor 
suggests is first read in a general way, 
then if it appeals to the group, it is read 
with the characters assigned haphazard; 
the next step is to assign the role which 
especially appeals to each child, giving time 
and opportunity for all to compete in in- 
terpreting the more important roles. They 
go back often to the various scenes, and in 
the end the girls with deepest feeling com- 
municate something of their understanding 
to those who have brought least. In this 
way, girls can spend from six to ten meet- 
ings, each taking home between times the 
special club copies of the book for the pur- 
pose of re-reading, or reading ahead, or 
reading the play as a whole as her mood or 
interest suggests. 

Here then, we are on ground common in 
the natures of all adolescent girls, that is, 
in what may be classed as their love of the 
dramatic, romantic and mysterious. Their 
natures being keyed to ready sympathy, 
they naturally show ability in dramatic 
reading and the simplest forms of dramatic 
expression. "Drama provides a transition 
between the romantic conception which 
youth vainly tries to keep intact and life's 
cruelties and trivialities which it tries to 
ignore." It is through these channels of 
dramatic reading and dramatic expression 
then, that the most liberal knowledge of 
character and variation of emotional pitch 
can be given, and it is this phase of the 
reading of the young girl that is empha- 
sized in this paper. 

The unforgettable art of the Irish Play- 
ers revealed how intensely youth craves to 
give personal expression to these varieties 
of deep emotion. Hull House Theater, The 
Educational Theater of New York, as well 
as the Irish Theater, have made us all real- 
ize the tragedy that lies between the oppor- 
tunity for expressive art, given at most to 
a few thousand, and the millions of our 
adolescent youth who sit long hours in our 



crowded movies. How gladly they attempt, 
when opportunity is afforded, the great 
roles of our greatest literature, and what 
sympathy and imagination they can bring 
into the reading of plays which are made 
available for them by the libraries. Gor- 
don Craig has said that the most satisfac- 
tory performance of "Mid-summer night's 
dream" he had ever seen was given by the 
children of the East End of London and 
that he was convinced that Shakespeare 
was meant for children. 

Here is an instance showing the love of 
the young girl for the dramatic and some- 
thing of how the book itself became a sym- 
bol of her experience. Jennie, a child of 
twelve years, was a member of a library 
club organized for the reading of plays. 
They had greatly enjoyed reading Maeter- 
linck's, "Blue Bird," in the manner already 
described, repeating its scenes, visualizing 
it and trying to realize its full meaning. 
Then they decided to dramatize the "Land 
of memory" scene from this play. They 
improvised their costumes and finally gave 
this as their part of an evening program of 
scenes from the various plays which repre- 
sented the winter's reading of the several 
clubs in one branch library. Jennie took 
the part of Tyltyl. After the play the book 
could not be found. "Weeks passed, there 
was much questioning; finally a member of 
the club who had been visiting Jennie in 
her home reported that she had seen the 
book in Jennie's room and had asked her 
why she had not returned it. To this Jen- 
nie had replied that it was because she liked 
the book better than any other book in the 
world, since she had learned her part from 
it. The desire of this child to understand 
her r61e had been heightened by knowing 
that at the club anniversary she was to be 
given an opportunity to express this par- 
ticular character which she liked best, and 
which the club felt that she could do to its 
satisfaction. This incident gave us an in- 
sight into what she demanded from her 
reading. It must not only bring her color- 
ful romance, but something of the emo- 
tional fulfillment of it. The year following, 
her role, which was that of a diminutive 
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Juliet at the feast of old Capulet, admired 
by a very sincere and passionate Romeo, 
showed how deeply these emotions craved 
satisfaction. 

The pleasure-nurturing power of drama- 
tic reading for the adolescent period comes 
through power to stimulate to the point of 
active creation, the unfolding faculties of 
girlhood, permitting her imagination and 
her limited associations to work together 
to new conceptions of life and her relation 
to it. 

What greater pleasure is there for us 
who know and love books than to see this 
adolescent girl maturing in her power to 
choose wisely among the best that we may 
offer her and to see her reading become a 
means of satisfying her innermost needs. 
Through her we come again, with no least 
incident omitted, to some experience in our 
own lives, to the day and place and the 
memory of the way the sun shone when 
we came upon the book which made life 
"all a wonder and a wild desire." 

The two strong forces in dramatic read- 
ing that interest us then are how far it 
may become an elevating individual expe- 
rience and how far it may serve as a social 
force. As we try to analyze this incident 
of Jennie and her book, both factors are 
involved. She was one of the small group 
who "made the club." She had enjoyed its 
simple parliamentary formality, her occa- 
sional role as secretary or president. There 
had been many simple plays read and acted 
in the clubroom and these plays had passed 
on into the homes, the dining room in the 
winter evenings, the yards in the summer 
time. 

Reading and dramatic representation 
went hand in hand. Thus, in Tucker's 
"Historical plays of Colonial days," two 
chairs would serve as the railing of the 
Mayflower, and she and her friends were 
Pilgrims on their way to the new land. So 
her club reading had gone through the best 
we could suggest, the "House of the heart," 
"Master Skylark," the Greek stories, until 
finally she came to the "Blue bird." To- 
gether with her friends she had struggled 
to find her way back to the soul of Bread 



and Fire and Water. Finally had come the 
trying out for parts — and in the end she 
knew every part and knew what it meant 
to each of her friends. 

The possibilities of group reading and 
discussion as a social force making for emo- 
tional and intellectual development can be 
instanced by a group of Russian Jewish 
girls that had been meeting for three years 
as a Library Club, taking each year a new 
subject for study; plays, poetry, art, biog- 
raphy, and letters. This group acquired in 
their third year, when about thirteen and 
fourteen, the habit of expressing the im- 
pression made upon them by much of their 
reading. Their object was to discover points 
of difference and resemblance in English 
and Russian short stories. Their parents 
and older friends had rich contributions to 
make and much to gain as the girls carried 
home and read aloud to them Poe, Haw- 
thorne, Stockton, O. Henry, also their own 
literature, Gogol, Korolenko, and Pushkin 
and Gorky in the translations which the 
library could furnish. Great was their 
pleasure when they found in Hawthorne's 
Great stone face, the "feeling" of their 
Russian stories. 

An illustration of the social influence of 
the adolescent girl's reading is furnished 
by another group of Library Club girls who 
chose to give a play for their fourth club 
anniversary. Again the quest, pursued by 
reading and discussing, until a folk play 
was found, "Minka's wedding," rich in pos- 
sibilities. Here was a fine dramatic situa- 
tion ready at hand. Minka, whose grand- 
mother understands her wild blood, plans 
her escape from the hated lover during the 
revel of her wedding feast. The brave 
young Cossack will be waiting. Here was 
song and dance, the bard with strange 
tales to tell and prophecies to make. Ap- 
propriate costumes and properties must be 
found. The library could furnish beauti- 
fully illustrated books on Russian peasant 
art and post-cards for costume suggestions. 
The brass and rare old cross-stitch linens 
of their homes were loaned, the beautiful 
candlesticks and samovars. The many 
guests at the wedding meant an opportu- 
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nity for younger sisters to take minor parts. 
For old costumes they consulted many of 
the older people. A professional Russian 
dancer, who heard of their play, volun- 
teered to dance and sing the old folk songs. 
All the love for personal adornment was 
satisfied by a wealth of bright beads and 
sashes. Special invitations were given to 
parents, friends, other library clubs and 
schools. The giving of the play then was 
a matter of vital interest to the whole com- 
munity. The enjoyment and enthusiasm of 
their audience instanced how far reaching 
in social influence the reading of adolescent 
girls may be, when given dramatic expres- 
sion. 

The pageant, a form of art which is 
fast developing among us, so social, so 
adolescent in spirit, so wide in range, 
has such a wealth of possible material, that 
it may become the occasion for stimulating 
adolescent girls into a further quest, in our 
best sources of reading, and may give her 
an opportunity for expressing many of her 
deep enthusiasms gained from books. 

We have considered chiefly heretofore 
reading, the source of which is the library. 
What of sources other than the library 
book? There come to the mind the hun- 
dreds of girls in the hurrying crowds at 
the busy street corners between five and 
six in the evening. Have you ever counted 
how many have the penny ready for the 
newspaper, and how eager they are for the 
evening paper whose woman's page editor 
most fully realizes their Interests? These 
girls read a few headlines of the main part 
of the paper, but their conversation will 
tell that their interest is more often in its 
"Girls wanted" or in the "Advice and an- 
swers," or "serial" of the woman's page. If 
you would know how real and farreaching 
is this influence in the reading of adoles- 
cent girls, spend one hour with this same 
woman's page editor, and ask if you may 
read the letters in her waste basket. 

When the report of Dr. Meade's Chicago 
investigation appeared a few years ago 
showing how rapidly working children for- 
get what they have learned in school, edu- 



cators stood aghast. This fact, as well as 
the knowledge of the conditions under 
which the adolescent girl works, the eye- 
strain of her job, the physical fatigue, 
ought to be carefully considered. However, 
in spite of all this, the ability of the im- 
aginative working girl to judge and find 
values is often amazing. Life gives her 
little time for dreaming, and many real 
contacts. She is held constantly and often 
mercilessly against the actual, neverthe- 
less! she knows many things of life that 
her more sheltered sisters can never know, 
and consequently her judgment is often 
very keen and direct. A young girl comes 
to mind who lived in a small Russian vil- 
lage and came to America at the age of 
eleven. When scarcely fourteen she had 
begun to work in a candy factory at $2.00 
per week, then the paper box factories at 
a little more; she had later begun the 
round of the knitting factories and as she 
said, she had worked "by skirts," she had 
worked "by pants," and always held her- 
self ready to leave each job in the hope of 
finding something better. Finally, on the 
verge of a serious illness, she was sent to 
a vacation camp for working girls. One 
night there was a bonfire and cornroast on 
the beach. I wish I could make you see, as 
I saw, this heretofore slow, listless, dreamy 
failure of the world of work, as she danced 
around the fire, then plunged into the 
water, then danced about the fire again, 
like one possessed. With her black hair 
flying and her strange abandon, she was for 
the moment the Russian of our imagina- 
tion. As she grew tired she sat down to 
rest. In her slow, broken way she finally 
said, "You know that book on your table 
(Tolstoy's "Resurrection"). I've been 
reading it; I'd seen it in the movies and I 
just wanted to know more about that girl 
Katushka. She, too, always seemed to get 
in wrong." All summer long she read at 
the story of Katushka. This serves as an 
illustration not only of the intense need 
of the girl, but of the power of the book 
to make for her a powerful and true analy- 
sis of life, which by reason of a thousand 
limitations, she was not able to make for 
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herself. She had not only analyzed the 
story, but had worked out its theme to 
illumine her own desperate situation. 

In this story of Beckie and her reading 
of "Resurrection," who of us would at- 
tempt to measure its influence in her 
tangled career? It proves for us that there 
is a right book for each girl, each step of 
the way. It is not, however, the same book 
for every girl. The book must be suited to 
her tastes and situation and must add to 
her store of resource for her great needs 
— those of revery, those of deep expression, 
those for the gaining of vision, and for 
the power to clarify. 

In conclusion, we are impressed by the 
great opportunity of the public library as 
it seems to be of service to this developing 
emotional girl. We wonder if there is any- 
one who sees the external conditions of her 
life in so broad a way as does the librarian, 
who knows her home, her parents and 
brothers and sisters, who knows her school, 
its spirit, her teacher, who knows her 
friends, her neighborhood, the possible re- 
creations of the neighborhood, sometimes 
even knows something of her employment. 
With this knowledge at her command, can 
we do less than to challenge the difficulties 
and, with every art within us, to conspire, 
allure and incite, and, knowing her open- 
ness to suggestion, somehow stir a love of 
reading that will give her the rich materi- 
als necessary for her unfolding life; or on 
the other hand, and just as necessary, to 
guard her against the dangers of vora- 
ciousness. The ideal is to work between 
these extremes in order to keep alive the 
impulse of healthy growth, realizing how 
real a safeguard her reading may be 
against both repression and perversion of 
human power. To accomplish this intel- 
lectual and social development and to give 



her as well the keenest satisfaction in her 
reading experiences, we must, as we have 
tried to say, use the great social instincts 
of adolescent girlhood; her instincts of 
homemaking and love of dress, her desire 
for sympathy that she kindles by the read- 
ing of the sad story, the awakening con- 
sciousness of her physical self, and, not 
least, her love of the dramatic and ro- 
mantic. 

The Reading Club, however closely it 
follows the unfolding tastes of the adoles- 
cent girl within its circle, however fully it 
understands and helps to unfold her social 
instincts, cannot in the nature of things 
reach large numbers of girls. 

But the librarian who has the knowledge 
of girl nature, gained through her direc- 
tion of girls' clubs, plus her special knowl- 
edge of the girl's friends and her home and 
social background, realizes that there is no 
such thing as the detached girl, that most 
of the interests of the adolescent girl are 
group interests, whether these groups are 
organized into clubs or not. Thus, through 
the reading interest of one girl in the 
library, she can reach and influence the 
reading of the whole group in which that 
girl belongs. 

Knowing how deep-seated is her love of 
beauty, how strong her yearning for rich- 
ness and color, how deeply she craves the 
great experience of love, how passionately 
she seeks to enlarge her sympathy through 
the sad and tragic, how through her in 
stinct for the dramatic, she tries to recreate 
all life into its noblest possibilities, and 
above all knowing how social is every im- 
pulse, our best service to the adolescent 
girl must be in making reading a never 
failing source of self-realization in the 
highest sense, and a source of pleasure and 
profit to all who may know her. 



